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I. INTRODUCTION ' 

Volume I of this report examines the, relationship of reading achieve- 
ment gain- scores to several independent variables: characteristics of the 
special reading programs and of the schoojjs where they were implemented. 

■ ' V • • • . 

Individual student achievemjent 6,ata from students in special heading 
pragrams in 36 communities 'across the couritry were analyz^^d with par-* 
ticular attention given to the J.ow-rachieving studentJs/ " Our research 
indicate<l/that program Characteristics do <fSntribut*e -to differences -found 
^Yi the reading achievement test gain scores for the low achieving students 
even after 'SES and ethnicity fia%/e been accounted for in multiple -regression 
analysis., >fci Volume I we suggested liytxo theses that individual or small 
^group instruction, reading sp^ecialists, teacher training, and^arent 
Advisory Councils positively affect reading a*chievement gain scores. 
Other program components are^iscussed and some differences^ in achieve- 



par^d t 



ment at the p^rimary grades, compared to those at the upper elementary 
grades,' suggest the possibility of different test taSks for these different 



levels^ 



As part of this larger study, thenr, analyses of* the testif which " 
were used as pre- and post-te^ measures of reading achievement at the 
vario^s sites were undertaken to determine if there was ahy evidence * 

for particular test^ being easier or more difficult than .others, and to' 

1 * 

e^^amine the nature of the tasks reauired of the students • Seven tests 



^Test names are given in Appendix A. 4^ 



for grade levels 1 to 6 were analyzed and ^hat analysis constitutes 

thl;? Volume XI •pf th^' report. , , . - 

* » . * • " *" ' 

It is ofttTn argued that standardized reading tests have limited * 
usefulness duetto properties of the tests themselves, differences in t 

the ch^iJLdren taking the tests, and the environment in which they era 

'•1 * • ^ ' ^ 

taken. One couia^ list many weaK^^sses inherent in the -test^ themselves, 

but despite these acknowledged weaknesses and limitatfbns, there is at 
presen.t no other way to coraparsj growth in reading achievement, meaning- 
fully and objectijelyfor large numbers of students from across the 
countjy? There., m^ indeed be a need for a different type of assessment 
instrument, but until one is available,' the standardized'reading test 
remains the best Instrument for our kind of investigation. All of the 
analyses in Volume I of this study used the gains made from pre- to 
post-test scores as the dependent variable, i.e., as the measure of 

program success. ll seeTms appropriate,' therefore , to analyze these tests 

I 

and ask some specific questions pertaining to the differences between the 
tests ^sed in the variouc studies froc.i which we collected data and between 
the different levels of these tests. Such inquiry has helped us to better 
assess -the findings from our own analyses of these data/ We consulted 
several sources on test analysis (Auerbach^ 1971, and Thorndike, 1914) 
^nd aValyzed features of the tests thought' to be a possible iny.uence 



^For - example, the standard error of measurement varies across test 
series and even within series from level to level. Also children's 
tast taking experiences and their behavior in a test situation will , 
influence their performance and the^usual structure of the classroom 
will aff^t their predisposition to test taking. 



First the 3ifferences between several rea4ing tests designed for a given 

grade level are discussed with the .purpose of,,„di§c^overing whether or not 

a particular test is ^^s-ier or more difficult than the others ai^d^ the 

same question is asked of our own test -data. Next we look to see the 

> \ > 

test tasks differ considerably from one grade level to another and i^f * * 
our data reflect any such changes • 



> 
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II. DIFFERE...CES AND SIMILARITIES OP .READING \tSTS DESIGNED FOR THE SAME 
GRADE LEVEt . ' , *t ' ^ V " " / 



' I 

h might 



Are there differences in reading achie vement J^s ts. which rol^t consistently 

^ — — "T^V 

t \ * J * 

produce he\/t^v^ (or poorer ) 'sco res' for studenes taUngrtests published 'i.^^ 

- . ' . T \ - ** ~ 5« 

by one company or another ? ^ . . • \ 

^ • » \ * * 

There- do seem to be jobvious variations froia one test to another in 

• ^ ' /-^ \ . . . • • 

terns of the nature 'Vf the stimulus, the format of th^ taslc, the content 

. - • ^ > • y \ ' ' — 

of the re^dWg-sele^ctions , the type of vocabulAry used\ in the reading 

• • ' * * ' ' \' ■ . 

selections, the pre*dominant type "of ^nswer,<the predominant nature of , 

" ' ' • A c 1 

the distractors, the -number of items per. reading passage\ the length of 

• ' • . . . . : ^ • • V Y 

the| reading- selections,, etc. ;Our assessments of such feat^ures are pre- / 
;Sented- in Appendix B for the §even tests used by our sample^. We found 
these features to be combined in a« different manner for each\^est, and it 
was our« imprBs^tionistic judgment thap^those features which were character- 
ized as more difficult in a given tefet tended to be counterbalanced by ^ 
other, features .yhich were characterized as less difficult or I'^ss demanding. 
*\or example, one •r'eading comprehension subtest for\^rade 5 may have a very 
literate^ vocabulary in informational selections, but the "cloze procedure" 
format may help the child tso narrow his chdice -of • an answer more quickly 
and more easily, 'in smother test; more diff icul t "inte.rpretive-type post- 
question^ may accompany relatively less difficult narrajive-type reading 
selections With a»tnixed literate -and convt rsatir<)nai vocabulary . Or, tests 
wirK a (A: lengtljy selections aoQ a very ^.li-jerate vocabulary nay be 

I 

.laQCwai-Lvpe < 

L_;.^ 

* By literati' «'.v mean 'vocabulary more^^ofcen found in print rather than 
apeech . ' ^) ^ 



> . 1 

follo^l by more^faQt!^ax-type questions and these may be less demanding. ^ 



J * In general, a heavy vdcabulary load in the ^reading selections seems 
often tfe" be counterbal^ce^ by fever analytic types of answers and/or 



t Vhat*. 



a format Vhat. guides' |phe choice of answer. Questions demanding inter-*' 

pr^catibn^of the text which require more thought or analytic'^kill 

' ' ' ' " 'J 

s^etm^to be counterbalanced ^y re^ading selections with a lighter vocabr 

^ularj" and informational load. The* result is that a child's ,score on 

'] , 

.one »te^t for grade 5 may nor be too different from his performance on 
atiother test for grade 5, even, though the two tests appear unequal in • 
their demands. So while scores on the differen£ tests' might reflect 
different competencies , the overall differences in .difficulty may well 

''be nQglirgibxe, * . * 

/ We attempted to support our ccJntention that^ children's performance 
on tests From different publishers at any one grade level are probably 
rtot very different by manipulating our own data tc determine whether j 
any particular test yiej.ds consistently^ower (or higher^ scores. ' The 
pre- and post-test mean scores at each gr^e level were converted to 



^In his*'early investigation ofr^ading tests, Thorndike (1917) 
made several 'observations "fi/hich ar^once again . supported by our 
present anal^i^s/s': either the question of^^the selection might, con7 ^ 
tribute to the difficqllry of the test kn^J, utfder standing the task , 
as well as understanding the words influences tesf scores. 



Vade level scores^ for 'the low- arid mid-groups ^d they are given in 
Table I. The ranges/of the post-te^t' scores only are given in labile 2. 

.It can be seen that the, range 6f the pDst-test scores ^for most 
grade levels tfends to be within a grade level and it is especially 

narrow for the lower grades* Further an inspection of which tests . \ 

f 

yield t'he lowest scores in the ranges reported indicates that everv/ 

^ • y * » 

test used has yielded . the low end of the range for at least one "grade 
level. Th^ scores on the high end of the range also come from all of 
the tests. The homogeneity of the data suggest"^ that no one test can 
be^ identified as being consistently easier or more dif f icul t » than the 

others, ' * . . 

The range does increase with grade level and* one might speculate 
that the particular ^ test given to so)ne s.,tud^nts at the 'intermediate 
level might ma^e some difference. Certain aspects of' test construction 



' 'i 

^We calculated the pre- and post-test mean' score? at each grade 
level for the low-, middle-, and high groups on each '..test. These mean 
raw scores are either the. original on-level scores of th^ students or 
have been converted to an on-level score. We then converted these to 
grade eauivalents. Table 1 shows the pre- and post-mean scores on the 
vocabularyand comprehension subtests for the low- and middle-groups 
on each test from grades 1 to 6 except for groups taking the ITBS 
(it was used only at grade 5) and groups taking the STEP (no grade, 
equivalents are provided by the publisher), and groups for whoih only 
a total reading score or only a comprehension subtest score. was avail 
able There are. several caveats to keep in mind as one inspects this 
table. Firsn, these scores 'are not based on longitudinal data; they 
represent different children at each grade level. Second, it^should 
be noted that some groups had a very small N. Third, whi.le the mid- 
groups were composed of children whose scores fell within the 16tft.i to 
the 84th percentile accoi^ding to each , publisher 's, norms, these groups 
tend to have much lower means than a truly representative mid-group 
would have . 



TABLE la 
IPRE AND. POST :iEAN SCOI^S 
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TABLE lb 



PRE AND POST MEAN 5C0RES 



QySAo. Equivalent s^or the Pre and Post Mean Raw Scores on the Vocabulary (V) 
ikd Cc ' 
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— ^ 7Z/^ ^ ^ • 
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TABLE 2 
POST-TEST ME^S 



1 



/ Range of Post-Test Vtean Scores .for Low and Mid Groups Across Various Tests 
• ' • on the Vocabulary' and Comprehension .Subtests^ 

J ■ ' ' ' . ■ .. ' 
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\ 
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The test yielding Cdch score is given in parentheses following the score. 
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' \ ' ' <. ' • ops 

V ' ; • ' ' ' ■ " ' - 

gmay favor one or another form of instruction; that is, it may come'closer' 
to testing the skl>lls that have been developed during tiraining. Such 
speculatid^s are beyond the scope of this report and they tieed further 

" • . ' -i' ^ • ^ - ' . 

investigation. So does -^he questi'on as tovwhvuhe .mean gains for some 
tests are much grd^ter for the comprehension section while the gains' 
.for* other tescjs arj^ greater 'for yocabular"y. What aspects of test cori;- 
struction contr jJljute to these differences in each case? 

One implicati:>n»'f rqm the abd^e^^aita lysis is /that our -conversion of • 'r 
scores from many different t^sc^ at grades 4, 5, and 6 to equivalent 
MAT te^t ^scjores^ (via- The Anchor 'Study , Educa"tion>l^tTe sting Service, 19741\ 
as reasonable in that quantitative -'differences were accourv^ed^or in the 
conversion and (according to our -analysis) these differences -tend to / r- - 

\ 

balance out a^ described above. However, there are some indications that 
the test scores froa differ^t tests might reflect somewhat different 
competencies. Correlations of school and program characteristics with 
gain stores, then, could conceivably b.e different for the different tests* 
The general question l*s be-yond the scope of our study, but merits further 
research if st;andard,ized achievement tests continue to be the manner in\ 
which program effectiveness is gaugedr - 

» . • f 

a 
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III. DIFFERE^^ES■ IN TEST TASKS AT THE- VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS * ■ 

As we looi^ atSithe changes from level to level within a test 
se'ties (see Appendix 5), similarities across 'tests are more obvious, 
especially in the type ol vocabulary that is used. There is a general 
shi-^ft frqm an easifir vocabulary of words and phrases used frequently f 
in speech in primary tests to a rather literate (i|i some tests, highly 

literate) vocabulary in. the upper elementary grades; with the balance 

> ^ ^' H • > * 

shifting by the end of grade- 3, This is true across all test series; 

( / ^ • . • ' 

although the proporCloiti of one icind of vocabulary to the other^is not 

identical In all levels for the same g^de* This may be b(^-caus6 s'ome 

Series have only one level for grades 4i 5, ^nd 6, thus requiririlg a 

' ■ V • ' ■ 

fuller sampling within the range offered, while other serie6 provide 

a different level for grade 'j and for grades 5 and 6. Further, there 
< ' 

is' a general shift in the reading selections from experience stories in 
t^he primary grades to informational ^selections from the content are^ 
in the upper grades. In most series, particularly those not using a 
modified cloze procedure fpi^niat, the t5^e of answer shifts from the - 
simple asking for recall of facts to a variety including more complex 
responses requiring interpret at^oli or evaluation. Sentence structure 
also becomes more complex. These changes in the demands of the test 
^from primary levels to the upper elementary levels parallel the changes 
that occur in reading instructional series from grade 1 to grade 6. 

Wi*may also look to the data from our groups to determine if these 
changes in test demands are parallel,ed bv differences in performance. 
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As we inspe'ct the^pre- to "post-test gains (Table 1) within t^e test an'd 
across grade levels\we find* that the gains are not .consistently greater 
or smaller foiN^he upper grades as ' compared to Kh^i lower grades.' For . 
the low groups, ^the gains center around one\^ade level and for the , 
mid groups 'if is soFiewhat less for vocabulary but again around one •grade 
^level.for coftiprehension. While students in the low group cont^inue to 
make ^ains from grade to grade, their overall achievement '-f rem the . ^ 
beginning of grade 2 to the end of grade 6 is only about' three grade' ^ 
equivalents and the 6th graders are performing at about the 4th grade 
level.* This level, according to our test analyses y represents the • 
transition fi^om primary to intermediate levels. 

For the mid groups,' the overall achievement from the beginning 
of -grade '2, where most test late first ^r e^rly second, to the en^ 
of grade ^ about, four grades ^ The 6th graders at the"' end- of the 
year have passed the ^transition into upper inprraediate lev^ of^^ reading- 
tests and are readir^g at a lat^^ ^^h or early 6th grade level. E-2n 
though the majority of che mid gVoup sttrtlents are^below average readers 
(according to r.ational norms), they were able to make the .transition 
to intermedi'ate reading. From table lb we can disceru that vhile ^ 
the midgroups in the spring of 2nd and ,3rd grade are p'jrforming slightly 
better than the low groups (about /3 gr-ade equivalents), at the end- of 
fourth ^rade the difference^, tre far greater (1.2 grade equivalents)*"^ 
'Apparently these low groups do have difficulty in performing beyond 
early fourth grade test achievement by the end of grade 6. This fact 



^The low groups tested with the MAT seer,, to be further apart fronj the 

corresponding mjd-group6 tHSn for any other test. '*^^^y\" another qO^B- 

tion deserving further research* . \ / / 

^ ■» r ^ — * 

■ • • > 21' • 
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'Would seem to support the ccfitention that different test tasks are requijrVd 
j for intermediate levels and that the low-groups have racie difficulty with 
them than the miti'-groups . 

I 

If our cross-sectional data-bear a resemblance to what longitudinal ' 

*^ " . * 

data might look like, the amount of loss from on«. year's post-test to 

I J 

the pre-test at the next higher* level is ^riking. (Table 3 presents 

1 

this data selected out of Table 1 for clarity.) The r^verage loss ' ^ 
frorii spring post-testing to the following Yall 's pre-test for the low ^ 
groups is aboOt 6 months in comprehension and almost 7 months' in vocabulary. v 
The mid-groups tend to lose much' less over tY , summer. 

Thus, one m^y in feu from these data that die poorest readers fn th*^ 
intermediate grades and beyond may continue to need all the help *specaaX 
reading prograijs can offer them in order for them to continue their growth 

through the transition period (;o the/ qualitative ly different intermediate , 

• ( * ' 1 . . 

level? of r^Jing. Since the* l-ow groups 'q^ite often do rrnke almost a full- 
year's growth 9r m^re from fall to spri^ng, much more thought needs to be 
2iven to ways to reduce the loss in reading skill that sterns to occur * 
over the summer for poorer readers." 

As an aside before leaving the differences in test tasks at the 
different grade levels, we would like to speculate about . of f-level ' 
testing. If different demands are made o:i readers at the upper elementary 
levels,' continued off-level testing may ^ be necessary in order to show gains 

^Again we caution the reader that ^.hese are cross sectional data and 
are only presumed to resemble longitudinal data. 

Unfortunately, inclusion of summer programs was not one of thb 
independent varT^^bles on vhich we collected data. 

^ ^3 ■ ■ 
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TABLE 3 

^SPRING TEST RESUW&*AND FOLLOWING^ FALL TEST RESULTS 

Differences between Spring Post-Test Means and the 'Following Fall's * 
Pre-Tesf. Mean Scores for the Low Group 



Previous Sprfeg's 



\ 

Grad e 2 

GMT 
MAt 
SAT 



Vo cabulary Coui preiie nsAon 



Gr ade '4 ^ 
GMT' 
MAT- 
SAT 

Gra de A 
'CMT 
MAT 
SAT 
CAT 
CiBS 



2. J 
2.6 



^ 



Grade 5 
G*fr 
HAT 

. SAT 
CAT 



J.O 
2.7 



3.9 
2f2 
3.2 
3.4 
3.i 



A.O 
3.8 

3-. 4 



2.2 
2.3 

t 



2.8 
2.7 ■ 
2.7 . 



3.-b 
3.U 
3. A 
3. A 
J. i 



Pre-Tesc >lean for 
_ the Following Fail 

Voca bulary. Coinprelien's ipR 



3.b 
3.6 
4.2 
3.0 



Grade 3 



c 



Grade 4 



Gr atit; 5 
7 



1.6 
1.9 
1.8 



^.6 

2.3; 
2.i) 



1.1 

3.0 
2.4 
2.7 



3.5 
3.2 
3.5 
2.5 



1.5 
1.8 
1.7 



7 ■>. 



2.3 



2.4 

2.0 
2.9 
2.3- 



2. a 
3.6 

J. 6 
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vhich poorer readers tribjTbe tnAking, albeit' alowly. Th.e demanil. for the 
lower level tests are quaiitatively different. In our. study ,^we converted 
all pff~level 'scores t oVn-'^fevel scores and we are/^iot 



scores and we are^ not 8ure'<>hat effect 
this may have had on gadn ^scores. It. is an area for further research./ 



Conclusions d ^ 

An analysis of the tests used for the programs in our study yielde^d 
several insights, as to the. differences in reading problems at the various 
g-rad§ levels. There is a geneffai shift ih the ^ype of' vocabulary used 
from the primary grades to thcXipper elementary grades—from conversatloi^al 
to literate, .from what you mfght eypect children to hear ard speak to \ _ 
what you might expect them to read. Aiid the passages in the intermediate 
t^sts are rabre apt to be in the content a^^as. It is our impression 
that this shift has taken place in most tests by the end of grade 3. 
Therefore; to score above the fourth grade level, a student would need 
to be "familiar with this literate vocabulan/. The low achievers coin- ^ 
pleting the sixth grade score at reading levels rt|ht around the fourth • 
grade in both vocabulary and comprehension subtests. The indications, 
are that there is a need to focus on- increasing the lower students 
exposure to print aswell as offering guidance in interpreting the 
print. Seemingly, those who need to read the most in order to be 
better able to read, are the least able and the least likely to do so. • 
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APPENDIX B 

* * Test Analyses ^ 

^ The tables in this appendix contain information about what we. 
judge to be the most important or striking features of these reading 
tests. One is included for each of the vocabulary subtests and one 
for each of the comprehension subtests for all seven test series 
examined. A different form is used for each* of the two subtestSv 
Common characteristics, e,g,, tojtal number of items, test time, etc., 
are reported for both subtests, but other characteristics are not 
shared. Most of the descriptors listed along the le'ft-hand margin for 
'each form refer to objective or quantitative characteri^ics of the 
tests, such as the raage of.nunier.of itemS per reading passage on the 
comprehension subtest. Several other descriptors indicate qualitative 
aspects of the content of the tests. For example, the descriptor 
^ Content-Type - Vocabulary in the tables for the comprehension subtest 
refers to the nature of the reading selections (whether they ^re 
experience stories, content area or literary selections, or poems) 



y 

^Not included in the description for each .test series are technical 
data pertaining to validity and reliability or such information as cost 
of test or marking procedure; these details were not considered relevant 
for our present- concerns. Also, we did not estimate how many different 
reading skills are measured by the questions in any one comprehension 
'subtest as it is not clear from the research, literature how many compo- 
nent skills reading comprehension comprises or whether any one of most 
of these hypothesized skills can necessarily be assessed independent 
of the other skills by one question (Berg, 1973; MacGinitie, 1973). 
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and the vocabulary^ used in these selections. It Tnust be emphasized 
that, in spite of judicious counts and tallies, the final judgments 
1 used for describing the qualitative features were very impression^Lstic; 
•it was not possible for us to refine and objectify more precisely these 
judgments for this report. We became partiaiilarlji; interested in some 
of the characteristics which most reviews of reading tests do'^nof comment 
on or evaluat;e (e.g.Aparr and Anastasiow, 1969; Grommon, 1976). These 
features inclut3e the manner in v:hich items are presented^ tho number of 
responses^per passage, the type of distr^tors given as responses, the 
vocabulary used, etc. 

In both subtests, vocabulary ' was holistically rated as to whether 
it was conversational (in our judgment, apt to be used by the. child at 
that age in everyday speech) or literate (found in books the child would 
read but intuitively not thought to be part of his spoken vocabulary) 
In the vocabulary subt«>st, under the broad cateogry of STIMULUS, Symbol 
was defined as whether the scimulus was a picfture or •word(s)* Format 
fj^urther defined this category for words only - whether they were pre- 

a — 

^nted singly, in a phrase, or in a sentence with or without meaningful 

L 

context (e.g», "The« opposite of ^iant is ..."). In the RESPONSE category 



■'•A more formal test analysis would do this in a more systeR\at^ic 
way, making reference to word lists, while 'our ahalys\s was done more 
on'an intuitive base as it was only one small' part of our project. 

(see footncoie above) 
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Natura of Choice indicates how many and what che alternatives are while 
Answer Tyye defines whether the child asked to name the picture, 
provide a synonym for a word, or to select the word most closely assoc- 
iated \kth the picture or word stimulus* Organization is related to 
whet^f^^he child is expected to fill in af final word pr make a direct 
match. Distractors include phonic (same initial sq^id(s) or initial 
sound plUs medial yOwel), semantic (close ly r ^ated words where the 
child is asked to selebt the best .one) or conf igurational similarities 

. * . 

in the response choices. Type erf Vocabulary was included at both the 

V 

stimulus and response 'levels to indicate if children were presented 
« 

with one type of vocabulary and asked to respond, or match it to another 

\ ' , 

type. The descriptor Content Ai(^a in the vocabulary test indjLcates 
general vocabulary vs. a predominance of words related specifically *to 
^^ory, math, science'or other content areas. 

In the comprehension subtest, under STIMULUS, Number refers to the 
number of^^assages (not the total number of questions) and length is 
concerned with the range of number of words in those reading passages. 
C oncept and Type of Vocabulary in the passages are combined since the 
two ar6 so closely related and content frequently dictates the predominant 
type of vocabulary in the reading passages. 

Ijnder RESPONSE, the Nature of Choice explains what the student 
ta^k is and Answer Type refers to whether the questions require a 
factual or an interpretiv^ or. evaluative understanding. It is recog- 
nized that these l^itter can and most often do ^require inferencing. 



2S 




OrganjLzatlon indicates whether the child is- asked to respond in a cloze 
\ ' ' $ ' ; 

procec|ure, to^fill in omitted final words or phrases in post statements, 
or to respond to post questions. Distractors ranged from ^hose that 
were (1) primarily semantically or- gramatically illogical with reference 
to the context to (2) those that were merely less likely possibilities. 
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Metropolitan Achievement Test (19>74) ^ 

^ ■ ■ ^ . . . 

The publisher^ of the MAT provide four different levels th cover six 
grades. Two different levels are provided for pre- and post-testing at. V/ ^ 
grades .1, 2, and 3 (Primary I and" II); only one J-Svel is provided for j 
grade 4 and another for grades 5 and 6. 

■ Items in the Vocabulary subtest range from using a vocabulary that 
is completely conversational at the early levels to partly conversational 
^ and partly literate at the Intermediate level. Stimuli, other than 'the 
f pictorial type, a-t the earlier levels are partial sentences. The vocab- 
ulary in thq responses, however, appears to^make a more complete change, 
with literate vocabulary used at the Intermediate level. With the excep- 
tion of the Primary I level, correct responses seem to require primarily 
a choice oi^j^onyms. In the comprehension subtests, from the end of 
grade' 3 on, the suggested levels for the upper elementary grades contain 
reading selections mainly from the content areas with primarily a reading 
not a spoken vocabulary. Also, this Intermediate level )contains mainly - 
interpretive types of questions, with distractors ^of a mixed nature ^and 
. the selections are, on the average, of moderate length with an average 
of five or six items per selection. . (See Tables B-1 and y 

- •■ i ■ - 
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• TABLE B-1 

Features of Metropolitan Achievement Test , Form G, Subtest: Vocabulary (Word ^owledge) 



LEVEL: 

it. 


1 t 


|p-II 


Elementary 


1 Intermediate 


GRADE (S): 


1*5 to 2*4 ' 


, 2.5 to 3.4 

* 


3.5 to 4.9' 


—J , , ^ 

5-0 to 6.9 i 

4 i 




,1 


« 




1 j 


Symbol 


1 

ri 1 ^ ti v*A 
p i. w w 1/ L tS 


;17 items :pictures 
23 items i ttic ♦ sentence 

1 ' * 


Incomplete sentence 


i i 
Incomplete sentence | 




> F 


Sentence with missing 
last word (no context) 


Sentence with missing Sentence with missing j 
las£ word(no •context) i last word(no context) ^ 


Type-' of vocab • 

- — ■ f — 


-f »S ^ 


1/2 conversatiOnal- 
, 1/2 literate 


1/2 conversational- 
1/2 literate 


* 1/2 conversational- 
,1/2 literate 

) 


RESPONSE 




— h 1 






'Nature of choice |«"e of four worjds 


one of four words lone of four words • 


one of fou£ words ^ 


Answer type 


association ^ 


pictures: naming 
^ inc . s^ntentQs : synonyms , primarily^ synonyms 


: \ 

primarily synonyms 


Organization 


picture to' 
isolated word 


picture to isolated 

word, final word omitted final word omitted . 

e 


final word omitted 


Type of' vocab ♦ 


conversational 


1/2 conversational 
1/2 literate 


1/2 conversational 
1/2 literate 


literate 


Distractors 


semantic, graphic/ 
phonic confusions 

3—1 


Pictures-semanHc 
' photiic 
Words-phbnic 


some semantic 


none apparent 


TOtAL NO. ITEMS 




,40 


50 


50 


TIME 


13 min. 


18 min. 1 


15 min. ^. 


15 min. 


CONTENT AREA 


general 


general 


general 


general 



Features of Metropolitan Acliiovei»ent Test, 



G« Subtest: CoMprehenslnn 



LEVEL: 


Priiwiiy I 


Prlsiary II 


Eleventsry 


tnteriMdiste 


CTAW5(S) 


K5 #2.4 


2.5 - 3.,A . 


3.5 - 4.9. 


5.0 - 6.9 


: If^a 

STIVOLUS 
Symbol 


A» olctttrcfi * 
B. short pansaRca 


A« plctttrea 
E. pJisaaRes ^ 


1 

« 

parsf^raphs 


V 

psrsgrsphs 




A. 13 
n. 13 ' 


A. 13 

B. 6 


8 


8 


LcnRth 


B. 15-^ 7 \n)rdn 


B. 21-73 words : 


60-120 words 


55-180 vonas 


Content And 
vrtcahulary tyr^ 


A. exp< rl^'nr^ plrturca 
n. expc.'lt^nrc stories - 
apoKrn vocahiiJary 


A. experience pictures 

B. 3 experience stories 

3 Content area selections 

nun t Ly ppoRcn vuttiuiixw*/ 


2 9xpcrlence stories - 

spoken vocabulary 
6 content area selections . 

mostly llteratr vocab,. i 


2 experience stories 

nixed vocabulary 
6 content area'pv««f?«»- 

literate vocabulary 


resfon*;f. 

Nnturc of choice 


A. choose I of 3 sentences 
n. chooic^^, of T wordn> a 
few phraaps 


A. chooie I of 3 sentences 

B. choose 1 of 3 pbrases 


words or phraseli 


t 

choose 1 of 4 phrases 
* 


Answer type 


A. Interpretive' 
H. mainly. factual 


A* Interpretive 
B. mnlnly factual 


■slnly Interpretive 


mainly interpretive 


O,rp.a«lzntlon 


A. (!«*scrih<* picture 

B. answer post queaClonn 


A. descrU>e picture e 
H. nn^w**'' p. 'St questions 
flnlrth post sentences 

mainly Inconsistent 


answer post questions 
or finish post sentences 

mixed 


answer post questions 
or finish post sentences 
» * 

nixed 


ni5tractor(8) • 

NUMBER OFMTKHn 
On test 


mninhy inconalstent 




\ 

45 


45 

4-7 


Per passage 
TIME 


-1^ \ — 

30 fiiniitr*? 


1 - 7 
90 minutes 


4-7 
25 minutea 


25 minutes 


Correlation with 
vociib. «iibt<»f«t 


/ 


. 
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Stanford Achievement* Test (196A): 

The publishers of the SAT provide four different levels to c^ver six 
grades, although two different levels wbuld seem tp be needed at grade 2 
and at grade 5 for a pre- and post-test in those grades- The stimulus on 
the vocabulary subtests are complete sentences tKat are essentially the 
definitions for th^ missing final word. . The slfift froi^^ convCrsat^nal to 
literate vocabulary for both the stimultre anH response- is made at grade fout. 
Intermediate I level. ^Vhile semantic and sone phonic ponfusions are used as ^ 
distractors in Primary I and II, there are no apparent patterns at the upper 
le ve Is ♦ 

In ^he comprehension subtests, from the- end of grade 3 on, the raiding 
selections are mainly from the coi^tent areas, with a re^ding-type^^ocabulary . 

Li 

The use of the cloze procedure with selected deletions se^ms to constrain 
the choice of answer to what is semantically logical within the context of the 
paragraph. While selecting the correct answer usually requires inferencing 
skills, the answer is more clearly right or wrong wHen placed into the context 
frtm which the deletion was made. This is i^ contrast to othe*- tests which 
require answering interpret ive^type post questions, w^re there is a lack of 
contextual feedback. The SAT tests contain a larger nNamber of items than many 
of the other test series, ^ut the format Of the task for the student who is. 
selecting a word to fit into the context seems to demand less "thiqking" time 
than would be required by interpretive or evaluative post\^uestions . The 
passages are, on the average, of moderate length. (See Tab*le& B-3 and B-4) 
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TABLE B>3 



Feature 

LEVEL: 


^s of Stanford Achievcme 
r-timary I 


nt Test, Fonn 17, SuhtC'S 
• 

Prlmnry Tl 


t: Vocnbulary 

) • 

IfttermetHate T 




aiate TI 


GRAOE(.S) : 


1.5 - 2^5 ■ ^ r 

: 1 L 


2..V - 3.0 *" 




'i.5 -^-entl of 6.0 v 


i • ' 

STIMULUS i ) ' I 
1 
• 

Symbol | picture 


> 

incomplete st;ntoncc 


/ 

incomplete sentence 


incomplete sentence 


' Format - f 


iiico«pleXe senwnc? 
(wijUi r(mtc»xt)\. 


incomplete sentence 
Cv»ith context) 


I- ■ 

incompjele sentence 
<Wi th^ context) 

• 


Type of vocal)* i 


*i conversational ^ 

literate i ]iL<.ratc 


literate 


RESPONSE { > 

\ 

Nature of choice | pf^four words 


'J i' 

[One of /Tour v/ordr. lone of four words 


one of f our words 


' Anaw^t type j^namine' 


synonyn jsynonyin^ 


'synonym 


Organization }pict»ireto* 
{ isolated v/ord 


ifinnl v/ord * j final word -final word 
jonlttod . jpmitted fitted 


' Typl of- vecab. 
t)istrnctorr. 


1 I 1 ; ■ ■ ■ <m 

• ! >1 convcrsat iona ; I • ' 
! coTlversatJonnl ' Pi. literate iliteroto Jiterate 


' , " • ■ " r— — 

i semantic cniifusions ♦ . j 

1 same initial Jotter isemantic cotiftisi ons ' 

1 _ I i 


TOTAL NO. ITF-Ho | 15 


j . 38 


; 48 . ^ 


TIME i 15 nin. 1 12 nln. 10 nin. 


i 12 nin. 


COMTKMARF.A ! ^''^"^''"^'^^ 1 
i 1 


j general 


; uenerai 
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Pcdturea of Stanforct Arhlp^'wnt Test, f»ni V, Subteat: CoMpreheniilon 



uvet: V 


Primary T 


Prlmavy TI 


intermediate I 


Intermediate II 


C]UOE(S) 




2.,5 - 3,9 / 


• ^,0 - 5,5 


5,5 - 6*9 


STIMULUS ^ 
Symbol 


— ; ; 

short paragraphs 


i ^ ^ 

mostly 

short paragrapha « 


hc^ abort, hal^ ^ 
«nrerag« leni^tU parajtrapha 


average latigth paragraph^ 


Nunbcr / 


/\ 

33 » \- 


31 


:^9 


26 • o 


Lenf>th 


5-37 wordu 


.9-100 tforda 


\ 11 - 170 words 


10 - 75 vorda 


Content dn<t 

voc^b, type 
• 


MOfftly experience atorlest 
fipoVen vocabulary 


«i 0\ ^ M ^ M M A.a_ 

20 experience atorien with 
spohen vocabulary t 11 content 
aroa aelectlonst Hteratc 
'vocabulary * 


21 cq^tcnt area aelectlons, 
literate vocabuj^ary 
8 abort experience parafrnpha^ 
aK>re spoken vocabulary 


21 content erea aalectlocia^ 

literati vocabulary 

5 abort experience luragrapba- 

• 




f 

chomie 1 of A words 


T"^^*-^ ' 

choose 1 (>f 4 words ' 
(a fev short phVasea) 


, . ^ ( 

choose 1 of A words 

A 


choose 1 of 4 words 


Answer type 


moatly factiinl 


more factual 


more factual * 


more factual ^ 


Orn.inlr-'^tfon 


omitted flnnl word ~ 
n few rlorc 


clote for 29 paragraphs 
unfinished post sentence 
for 2 


close f|^r all but 2 
paragraphs which have 
unflniahcd post suitences 


cloxe for al} but 3 
paragraphs with vnfiniahed 
poat sentencea ^ 




mainly gransnatlcalty or 

.semantical ly Inconalstcnt 


mainly grtnmatlcally or 
sc^ntlcally Inconsistent 


mainly grammatically or 
cemantlcally Inconslatemt 


mainly grasMtically or 
semantlcally incona^^sjjbnt 


NUMBJ^R OF ITtKS 
c 

On tcKt 




. t 

60 


60 


64 


Per pnssap.c 


1-3 7 / 


1-6 


1-5 


1-5. y 


; e 

TIME 


25 nlnuto«i 




30 minutes 


30 minutes 


30 minutes 


Corrcl At lou wl th 
vocflb. ftubtest 




—r^ 


* 





-.39 



4 



Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (1969) 



The publishers of the STEP series provide two levels for the 



elementary grades, hut only Level 2 designed for grades 4, 5, and 6 
was used in this study. At Level 2, the vocabulary subtest format is 
a sentence which describes or defines a word or it uses an underlined 
word in context which tTie student will define. These sentences are 
followed by an incomplete sentence that requires the child to select 
the correct synonym, associate the most correct word, or interpret the 
situation, uSince the stimuli use the \/ords in context, the task required 
of the chVLd goes beyond vocabulary recognition to include some degree of 
comprehensioh. However, the use of context may assist the child in under- 
standing* the word tested and thus facilitate the selection of the correct 
response. 

In comprehension, only one poem and five very lopg content area or 
literary selections are used. These rr^qulre the child to check back over 
a great deal of material v;hen searching for cues to the answer if he does 
not immmediately know it. However, the vocabulary is not as difficult 
for students in grades 5 or 6 as in'^everai other series (e.g,. Gates 



MacGinitie) for tjaese-grade levels Moreover, while most of the correct 
ansv/ors require interpreting, the distractors often tend to be clearly 
w>"ung rather than u.crely less likely correct. (See Tables B-5 and B-6) 
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TABLE B-5 

Features of the Sequential Test of Educational Progress, Series it, Form 4A, Subtest: Vdcabulary 



to 

\0 



ERIC 
™2 



LEVEL: ' j 




1 * • 






GRADE (S): 




4,5,6 

1 N 1 






I 




1 








Symbol * 




; words 


\ 






.^^—^ 1 

Format - 




-r '■ ' ' 

1 one sentence aerxniLXon 
jplus additional sentence 
w/ I xnai wore onuLLeo 






Type of vocab. 


• 


Iprimarily literate^ 






. 1 — 

RESPONSE 




} ; . 

i 








Nature of choice , 




;one of four words 








Answer type 




— . > — ; ' ■ 

1/2 synonym « 
1/2 association 






Organization 




final word omitted 






Type of vocab. 




primarily conversational 






Distractors 
f 




semantic 

'(l)lus judgmental) 




^ 


TOTAL NO, ITEMS 










TIME 




15 min. 






CONTENT AREA 




general 


-r 


Cr 

1 



43 



TABLE B-6 

Features of the Sequential Test of Educational "Progress, Series II, Form AA, Subtest: Comprehension 



LEVEL: 



GRADE (S) 



STIMULUS 
Symbol 



Numbep 



Length 



Content and 
vocab. type 



RESPONSE 



^ Nature of choice 



Answer type 



Organization 



Distractor(s) 



A, 5, 6 



long multi-paragraph 
passages 



' 125-490 words 



5 content area select- 
ions- tend to literate 
vocabulary 

1 poem- spoken vocab> 



choice of k words, 
phrases , or sentences 



finishes post sentences 
or answers post questionsi 



mixed 



NUMBER OF ITEMS 
On test 



Per passage 



ERiQ 



30 



4-6 



TIME' . ; 


30 minutes 






. i — 

Correlation with ' 
vocab. subtest { 


1 




: 


. 



"TABLfi B-7 y 
Features of Catos-NacGini tic Reading Tost, Form 1» Subtest: Vocabulary 



LEVEL: i 


Primary A 


Primary B 


Prim-^ry C 


Survey D 


GRADE(S) : 






^ I 


/i ^ / 


•STIMULUS ! 

\ \ 

Symbol 1 picture 


i 

/ ! 

picture ' 


1 

12 iieris: pictures ' 
/♦iJf items : \/ord.s 


v/ords 


Forrant: ^ 


! ! 

' ^ 1 
! 


i worci.s in is(U«'itinn . 


word in isolation 


Type of vccnh. 




[ 1/3 conversational 
i 2/3 literate 


• 

literate ^ 


tfature of chnict^ I ^^^^^ ^"^^^^'-^ 


i 

•one of foiir \/or(ls 


one of four words 


one of five words 


1 

Answer type ' . ^ 


imming 


picturernaming 
word:primarily synonym 
some classification 


\snme classification 
Isv^onym prlirarily 


Orp^.ni^ntion | Picture to / ' 
. ^ 5 isolated worcJ I 


picture to 
] isolated v/ord 


rpicture to isolated 5 • 4 
v7or5 i 

Iword to word . »*word to word 

! ! — = 


TyPf of vocnb. 4 ct^wersptional x [lH ^i^^-^te 

>> 1^/3 conversntionnl 


\h literate \ ^ literate 

\h conversational j \ conversa\:ioual 


i semantic, same initial! 
Distr ictors j letter or bJLend, jphonir confiision 
: similar configurations; 


] i 
jpiK)nic confusion * i 
picture ' 


TOTAL XO. ITKMn- [ ^ AS 


48 


\ 3a . 


50 


riMf. ^ S miu. 


1 13 M:n. 


j 20 min. 




CONTENT AREA ^;^^ncrnl 


1 gehernl | pencral i general 

?■ , I : 



\ 

1 _ 

I • . . . 

''Gates-MacGinitie Tests (1964) 

The publishers of the Gates-MacGinitie series provide four different 
levels ^or grades 1 t."^ 6, with one level for grades 4, 5, and 6. On the 
vocabulary subtest, Primary A and B present pictures which the child is 
required to name. Words in isolation are* introduced in Primary C and . 
used entirely in survey D for grades 4, 5, and 6. The child is required 
to select the most correct synonym or select from the responses the word 
that is most closely related to the stimulus v/ord. Literary vocabulary 
is used from grade 3 (Primary C) on for the stimulus word and is balanced 
by an apparent mixture of conversational and literate vocabulary in the 
response choices. 

I*-' the compreUonsion section, from the end of grade 3 on, reading 

selections are primarily informational, with a very literate vocabulary. 

\ 

The use of unfinished post statements or t;lift, cloze procedure seems to 
con3ttain -the choice of answer to what is grammatically or semantically 
consistent with the context so that most of the distractors clearly do 
not fit. However, the intuitively more difficult vocabulary throughout 
this ceries may counterbalance a possible easier format for selecting the 
appropriate answer. Further, a number of correct answers do require pre- 
vious knowledge of the concept or object. (See Tables B-7 and 3-8). 

/ 

48 



/ 



31 







9 

TABlik B-8 




ji 






Fc^iurej* of ^'ates-MacClnl t le RendloR Teet, Form 1, 


Subtest: Comprclienslon ^ 






LEVEL: 


A 


. ■ . 


r 


D 




r.RAUE(S) 


] 


2 


3 


A, 5, 6 


STIMULUS 
Syn»bol 


<}(*ntences» qiieBtlons, or 
Rhort parBRraphs 


ficntenres, quentlons, or 
fihort parap.raphfl 


shore to average j 
paragrrpha^ 


short to average . 
parap.rap^'fi 


- ^ — 

Numbc r 


Vi 


3A 


7U . 1 


n ^ 




3- AO worrfs 


R-70 wojds 


25-60 words 


30-75 worda 


Con tan I nnd 
vocnh, typo 


oxperleocc stnrles - 
•spoken lvocnl)ulary 

/ 


mcfit experience stories with 
spoken vocabulary 
6 Inf ornntlonal pasnagcR with 
mixed vocab^iilnry 


12 experience storlea with 
spoken vocabulary 
12 Informational stories 
with more literate vocah. 


almost all Informational 
selections with literate 
vocabulary 




RESPONSE. 

Nature of ct^olcc 


choose I of A pictures 


choose I of A pictures 


choose 1 of A words 


choose 1 of 5 wordn 


An*:wer typo 


Interpretive 


Interpretive ^ 


mnJ ily factual 


jnalnly factual 


0 r Rnn I r .-It Ion 


mark picture that 
"goes best with" 


mark picture that Roes 

best with or answer questions 


complete unfinished 
post sentences 


close procedure 


niBtractor(a) 


m Ixed 


mixed 


mnlnly inconsistent 


mainly inconsistent 


NUMBER OF ITEMS 


> 










On tc*»t 


3A 


3A 


/iR 


52 




Per pnRsaRC 


I 


1 


2 


2-3 


TIME 


2'> minutes 


25 minuter ^ 


30 minutes 


25 minutes 


Correlation with 
vocnb snbteRt 


.67 


. 7 R 


.83 


^ • 5, 6 
.71, .70^^.77 



ERIC 



4S > .50 



California Achievement Test (1970) 

The publishers of the CAT provide three overlapping levels for the 
elementary grades. The vocabulary subtest of Level I includes eight 
subsections which are included to measure auditory discrimination, 
visual discrimination for words and letters, as well as the more conven- 
tional picture naming test and synftnym selection. By grade 4 (Level 3), 
vocabulary .is primarily literate for the stimuli and mixed literate and 
conVersati\)5fal for the response. Stimulus format in the upper level is 
a short phrase with syntactic context. The use of the mixed vocabulary 
in 'the response may counterbalance the lack of semantic cues provided. 

In the Comprehension section, only a small number of reading passages 
are used at each level, with answers which tend to require more factual 
understanding than in^terpret ive-analy tic responses. F. jm the end of 
grade 3 on, the selections are lengthy and from the content areas, with 
a decidedly literate vocabulary. However, these factors tend to be 
counterbalanced by the typV? of distractor; wron^"* answers are ofter^ 
clearly inconlsistent with the context, making the choice easier than if 
they wt re merely less likely interpretations. (See Tables B-9 and B-10) . 



51 



34 



LEVEL; 


TABLE B79 

Features of California Achievement Test, 

1 i 2* 


Subtest : Vocabulary 
3 


- 


GRADE(S) 


1.5-2.9 2,3,-'. 


'4,5,6 




STIMULUS 
Symbol 


(of 8 subtests, 2 1 
are vocab.) 

1. pipture j 

2. word ' ; 


< 

Part I. teacher reads 

word 
P&rt II. Word 


a 

* 

word ' 


! 

u 


Format . 


1* single picture 

^: phrase- • :II- phrase 


1 phrase 




Type of vocab.*^ 


1. conversational ^:2/3 literate 

2. conversational --^jl/3 conversAional 


j primarily literate 


J 

1 

1 

1 


RESPONSE 
Nature .of choice 


1. one of four words { 

2. one of four wor^s j 


one! of four words j one of four words 


\ 


Answer type 


1. picture: naming 

2. word: synonym 


>\ ■ ' • . 

!♦ same word j 

II. synonym ' « 


1 

1 

1 : ^ — i 


Organization 


1. picture: word for 
pictVre 

2. word;, synonym for bold 
print stimulus 


II. word for bold word for bold 

print stimulus .print stimulus 1 

; .: ! 


Type of vocab* 


1. conversational \^^^ conversational ' '1/2 literate 

2. conversational ! 1/2 conversational • 

r -si L — . 1 — ^ 


Dlstractors 


1. picture: Aphonic 

2. word: ? (unclear) 


^I. phonic confusions 'some phonic i 

^ -.-4 < ! — 


TOTAL NO. ITEMS 


,92 10 picture 

15 printed. phrase 


40 ' ^^O ; * 

- 1 — ■ i ' ' — 


TIME 


30 min« 


13 min. ^ - 10 mia- 



TABLE? B-10 



Features of CeltfomlA Adilcveaent Tc«t» Fora Subtest: Cottprchen«ion 



■ . — 



STIMULUJI 



NuAher 



^^^ ^ 



Content end 
vocab* type 



RESPONSE 

Nature of choice 



Answer type 



CrKanlziition 



1.3 - 2.9 



reading passegen 



19-100 words 



all experience stories^ 
'with spoken vocabulary 



1 of 4 words ot phrases 



factual 



finish pom Sentence or 
answer po8t <iue:jtion 



A. reference' skill material 
H. panssges 



A. 10 items 

B. 5 



0. S0~160 woi'ds 



B. 3 experience stories with 
spoken vocabulary 
2 inforvatlonal selections 
with More literate vocab. 



1 of 4 words or short phreses 



mainly factual 



finisli post tttatenent 



A. 3.6 



A. reference skill «aturlal 

B. f«ulti-pcragraphs 



A. 6 iteas 



B. 130->A30 words 



B. 4 content sres selections 
with 'li terate vocabulary 



1 of A- words, 'phrases, or 
sentences 5 



mainlv factual 



finish post statement 



Ull«tractor(s) 



Incoaslutent 



ualnly Inconsistent 



ciainly inconslsteui 



NUMBER OK ITWtS 
Oa test 



24 ^ 



^5 



Per passage 



2-6 



2-10 



TIME 



16 Jilnutes 



33 ctlnutea 



Cortelatlon with 
vocab. tfubtebC 



.74 and .79 



.74 and .7y 



42 



{ 2-10 



33 mlnutetf 



.74 and -79 



Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (1968) 

The publishers of 'the CTBS provide two levels for the elementary 
grades, but only Level 2 designed for grades 4, 5, and 6 was used in 
this study. The vocabulary subtest at this level may be considered 
literate for the stimulus and primarily literate for the response. 
Stimulus presentation includes the word to be matched plus an additional 
word as a syntactic clue. Some semantic distractors are present in the 
response choices. 

In the comprehension subtest, most of the reading selections are 
quite long and all are content area or literary selections. Most of the 
answers require interpretation or analysis, but the distractors tend to 
be mixed and the vocabulary is fairly balanced between literate, often 
technical, words and the more conversational type words. These latter 
two farticrs make the test easier and may tend to counterbalance the 
heavier demands on memory from lengthy reading passages and the increased 
difficulty from the kinds of questions that require more thought. (See 
Tables B-11 and B-12) . 



TABLE B-11 

Fentur'.'f^.rf Conprehenr. iv«> Te^^t of Cinsic f.kilLs, rorm Q, Subtest: 'unM'nlnry 



00 



LEVEL: 



GRADE (S) 



STIiNOILUS 



rorft\al 



Type of voc;ib. j 



R,lSPOKSE ; 
Nature cr c .re \ 



Anr.-..or tvpe 



0 T"* P. Vi i r ,1 *w 1 r. 



Tyr^ vocab. 



COMTEK'! AHr.y\ 



ERLC 



4,5,b 



v7ord 



phrase 



j primarily literate i 

— I ■ - L. 



I 



! one of four words 



synonym 



\/ord for 
underlined word 



""2/3 literate t 
1/3 conversational 



\ semantic 



AO 



14 min. 



general 



55 



TABLE B-12 



LEVEL: 



Features of r»»iK-n.;ive Test of (i^-^s i c Sk i 1 Is , Tom Q, Sublfe-?^: ( Oi-npr el \^ni? i on 

\ 

I 



GRADE (S) 
1 



STIMULUS 
Symbol 



Lea<:tti 



Concent cuO 
vocab. ty;>':i 



RrSPOKFf. 
^nature of choice * 



An^;ccr type 



Or^,ani/:a ti 



Dislrnctcr'''^) 

NU>:tU:K or ITI'.'S 
On tc^l 



^ Xorrclalion vith 1 
tlyy vocab > subtest I 



A, 5, 6 



MCfitly irulli- 
l>«irdprnph pnss<ipt*s 



49 - 400 vords 



"t 2 noems-nv'vod vocnb. 
5 5 content area or 
[literary seVctjons 



mixed vccab. 



cboico of 4 u'prds or 
phra^ios 



-f 

. i 



rn,Tin]y interpretive 



finishes post 
; "sentences 




Iowa Test of Basic Skills (1971) 

The publishers of lae ITBS provide dverlapping levels £o: grades 1 

to 9. Only the level for grade 5 was used in our study. At this Level 

11, the stimuli are liter^^te words and are in a syntactic conteict. The 
ft 

response? also are literate vocabulary including some semantic distractors • 
The comprehension subtest consists of 10 multi-paragraphs with a large 
number of items. However, the time limits are more generous and the 
sele tions are of a mixed nature in terms of conterit and vocabulary. These 
latter factors vmich nake the test easier tend to counterbalance those 
that make it more difficult; that is, the questions which seem to require 
a more interpretive kind of response most of the time-^^TSee Tables B-13 
and B-14) , 



57 



AC 



ERIC 



TABLE B-13 

I\-citures of lo\;a TctsL o[ IJnsic Skills, ^-oriA j\ SuhLcsi: Voc/ibulxiry 



LEVEL i 



11 



GRADE (S) 



STIMULUS 



Symbol 



words 



• / 



phrase 



Type of vocal), j 



Nature c^f clioicc 



Answer rvpii 



i . . , , . i 
prinarily 1 iterate i 



one of four \'orch; 



synonym 



Organ: :'nl.i on 



uorci for underlined 
♦ vjoru 



X 



prinari ly 1 iterate 



Distr.ictor? 



\ sone se^^antic 



TOTAL NO. T:vm 



S^m7 nin. 



j'onera I 



ERLC 



58 



TABLE B-14 

Featuros of Town Tc-U of Uasic Skills, Fom S, Subtest: Comprehension 



1 

LLVEL: • 1 

1 


A I 


GP>ADE(S) i 


5 


STIMULUS i 


\ 


Symbol 


i-.)ulti-pnrcu'.rnphs 



Kunibcr 



Lencrth 



N3 



Concent and 
vocab^ type 



sRLSPONSi: ' 
Nature of c'n.oicc 



Ansucr type 



Uislrnctcr ^n) 



O ^orrcia'.inu uith" i 
tl^^/oc.Vi'. subtest i 



10 



t— 



40-400+ words 



poens-spoken vocab., i 
content area selecxions 
--^-ab. \ 

:ab, I 



{ mixed vocab. f 

i 2^ stories-mixed vocab. 



J 



1 of A words, phrnscs, [ 
or sentences 



more interprc'tive 



[ ;ins\.'.cr post qtiesticnis ' 

-I- 



: n i xo d 



4- 



74 



5-12 



S5 min. 



,81 



\ 



